INTRODUCTION 



The Kamchadal people were completely unknown to the western world until the end 
of the seventeenth century, when an expedition led by Vladimir Atlasov explored and 
took possession of most of the Kamchatka peninsula (1697-99). At this time, there 
were probably some 20,000 Kamchadals living along both coasts of Kamchatka 
and throughout the entire Kamchatka River Valley. During the following century 
the bloody suppression of revolts (1731-32, 1741) and the probably even more per- 
nicious effects of western disease (especially the smallpox epidemic of 1768) literally 
decimated the Kamchadal population. The survivors of this once numerous nation, 
tributary to the Russian tsar and impoverished by the greed of his Cossack tax-col- 
lectors, were gradually absorbed culturally and linguistically by the expanding Russian 
population of the peninsula and by their Koryak neighbors to the north. In 1927, the 
last date for which published data are available, there were less than 800 speakers of 
Kamchadal, although another 3400 Russian speakers were listed as ethnic Kam- 
chadals (Soviet sources refer to the former as "Itel'meny," the name they give them- 
selves, calling only the latter "Kamcadaly"). Unofficial but reliable estimates indicate 
that there remained in 1957 some 500 speakers of Kamchadal. 

The Kamchadal language, together with its larger neighbor languages to the north, 
Koryak and Chukchee, forms a closely related language family usually known as the 
Chukchee or Luoravetlan group of Paleosiberian (Paleoasiatic, Hyperborean, etc.) 
languages. The genetic relation of this language family to other so-called Paleo- 
siberian languages such as Yukaghir and Gilyak, and to more distant groups such as 
Uralic (especially Samoyed), or even to American Indian languages, is a fascinating 
question deserving of much study, but which has been the object to date of rather 
more speculation than valid etymological and structural comparison. Originally, 
there seem to have been three principal Kamchadal dialect groups: a Northeastern 
dialect spoken in the Kamchatka River Valley and along the east coast from Uki 
down to Avacha Bay, a Southern dialect spoken over most of the southern tip of the 
peninsula, and a Western dialect spoken along the west coast from Amanino to 
Vorovskoe. At present, only the Western dialect is extant, the Southern having died 
out c. 1900 and the Northeastern a few decades later. There are two principal local 
varieties of this remaining Western dialect: a northern variety spoken in Sedanka, 
and a southern variety spoken along the coast from Utxolok to SopoSnoe (the latter 
is termed Xajrjuzovo dialect, from the village of that name). Both these dialects, 
especially that of Sedanka, are being penetrated more and more by Russian and 
Koryak elements, and their total extinction is surely only a few decades away. 
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